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But there were large numbers of volunteers, most of them women, who had been robbed of their possessions and their homes and had no money, and who naturally were afraid of spending the winter in barracks with their children.
The milker-burgomaster of Karpacz, as Krummhiibel had been called for several weeks (after three other Polish names had been "tried out" first) was beaming when he met me on the street. "Well, what do you say to that! More volunteers than room in train . . ."
But most of the volunteers were not immediately deported. The Polish administration had planned on expelling other people first. First of all, the farmers, who had managed to get along reasonably well till then on their little mountain farms, were driven out. And yet there were no Poles around who wanted to take over these farm homes, all of them rather poor.
Otherwise, the idea of vengeance for the monstrous crimes of the National Socialists in Poland continued to prevail. For example, an old woodsman was expelled for "sabotage," because he had sent a Pole out of his daughter's bedroom. A crippled farmer from our community was forcibly placed in a little sport car by the militia, who then commanded his wife to drive him to the depot. The meager possessions of the old people remained in the house, which was looted in a few hours, A farmer's wife was ordered to leave right after her husband had hanged himself from the stable door, in despair at the loss of his livestock. "You not useful for robot* Let your rich Germany pay you pension," the commander of the militia had yelled in the distraught woman's tear-stained face.
The houses of most of those who were deported remained empty. They were thoroughly looted and then systematically demolished. Everyone took from them what he could use: the shingles, windows, doors, stoves, even the nails from the walls. Soon many homesteads that had been undamaged on the day of surrender looked like war ruins.
Our settlement seemed deserted. Of its two hundred people, eighty were still there—woodcutters, a few factory workers, three German industrial specialists, an innkeeper and his family, who had taken over the menial labor in their own inn for the new Polish "management," along with a Jewish, a Czech, and a German-American family. In addition, there were twelve Poles, who occupied the largest and best premises. Since the people stayed indoors even during the day, and the few animals left were no longer driven out to pasture because of the lack of security, and most of the dogs had been shot by the Border Patrol, and since strangers simply did not appear anymore, the picturesque little place, once a center of attraction for many artists, looked as though it had been excavated from a lava flow—preserved but lifeless.
"Mine" and "thine" no longer existed—not even for the Germans. A Polish boy ran around in the boots of the expelled woodsman. A
*robot: work.